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PROVOCATEUR 

The Promise of POPS 

By Brian Nesin & David Grider, Friends of Privately Owned Public Space 


MORE THAN 82 ACRES OF PRIME 

New York City park spaces are tucked 
between high rises and lost in building 
lobbies; easy to access from the sidewalk 
or hidden behind tinted glass. They range 
from lively lunch nooks to quiet art gal¬ 
leries to forlorn plazas. They are our Pri¬ 
vately Owned Public Spaces (POPS). 
Concentrated in the densest parts of 
the city, POPS are a fundamental pedes¬ 
trian amenity, as valuable for the office 
crowd as playgrounds are for kids and 
parents. They represent a vital resource 
for everyone who gets around on foot 
and anybody who has ever felt the city’s 
claustrophobic pinch. 


EACH EXPLAINED 
THEY WERE 
EVICTING US FOR 
TRYING TO TALK 
IN FRONT OF A 
CAMERA BEFORE 
RESORTING TO THAT 
OLD CLASSIC: 

“I’M JUST DOING 
MY JOB.” 


Recently, the Department of Trans¬ 
portation proposed a series of mid¬ 
block crosswalks to connect a string of 
through-block POPS that run from 51st 
Street to 57th Street. Dubbed Sixth- 
and-a-Half Avenue, the agency’s plan is 
the realization of ideas that Friends of 
Privately Owned Public Space developed 
with Manhattan Community Board 
5 over the past two years. We were 
delighted when the DOT announced it, 
and pleased by a press invitation for an 
on-camera interview. 


We arrived at the AXA POPS on 51st 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenue 
shortly before the interview was sched¬ 
uled to start. A large outdoor space, it 
had been the starting point of our Arcade 
Parade a few months earlier, an event 
in which we marched a crowd of pedes¬ 
trians down the route that will become 
Sixth-and-a-Half Avenue. But as the 
reporter got her cameraman in place, it 
happened: A security guard appeared and 
told us, “No photography! You have to 
leave!” 

The eviction notice was a good 
reminder. As wonderful as Sixth-and-a- 
Half Avenue might be—and the DOT is 
to be commended for embracing it—the 
crosswalks are just connectors. For this 
pedestrian-based idea to truly function, 
the POPS must live up to their end of the 
bargain. 

Bargain is a precise word too. In each 
case, the developers of these buildings 
promised to provide public spaces in 
exchange for the right to make their 
buildings larger than ordinarily permit¬ 
ted, netting them higher returns than 
their non-POPS peers. 

It is a public/private relationship not 
unlike the tax breaks given to corpora¬ 
tions for providing local jobs. Likewise, 
when space that is supposed to be public 
is commandeered by a private owner, it’s 
the equivalent of a tax benefit corpora¬ 
tion turning around and shipping its jobs 
overseas. 

But it happens everyday: hours 
reduced from posted requirements; res¬ 
taurant chairs taking over public space in 
a process known as 'cafe creep’; closures 
for 'maintenance’ that last indefinitely; 
or security guards using canards such as 
'no photography’ to approach individuals 
and establish an atmosphere of private 
control. 

We protested our eviction, explaining 
to the security guard that the space was 
public, not private, and that it afforded 
citizens the same general rights they have 


in a park. First the guard, then his super¬ 
visor, then that guy's superior crackled 
on the radio. Each explained they were 
evicting us for trying to talk in front of a 
camera before resorting to that old clas¬ 
sic: "I’m just doing my job.” 

Bullshit. 

Just so we’re clear: a private owner’s 
job, with respect to POPS, is to educate 
their staff about the public nature of 
these spaces and to steward these spaces 
in a manner that fulfills their public 
responsibility to the letter of the law, in 
deed and in spirit. The City has a job too, 
and must enforce existing POPS regula¬ 
tions to protect public rights, create a 
level playing field that private owners 
will respect and, should existing penal¬ 
ties be insufficient, consider additional 
measures to compel cheating owners to 
live up to their obligation to the public. 

Finally, we the people must take to 
the POPS, to exercise our rights to use 
these spaces, herald the ones we love, 
and vociferously demand improvements 
from our public servants for the ones that 
aren’t fulfilling their obligations to us. 

Our POPS are precious. In total, they 
inhabit more acreage than Astoria Park, 
three times as much as Battery Park, 
eight times the area of Washington 
Square. If they’re well managed and well 
maintained, we all win. If they’re ignored, 
we lose public space that’s rightfully 
ours. Give POPS the public use they were 
intended to have—you might even take 
some pictures. ■ 


FRIENDS OF PRIVATELY OWNED PUBLIC SPACE 
(F-POPS) IS A COLLABORATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS AND COMMUNITY 
LEADERS DEDICATED TO THE CELEBRATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF NEW YORK CITY’S 82 ACRES OF 
POPS. 

BRIAN NESIN IS DIRECTOR OF F-POPS AND AN 
ASSOCIATE AT DATTNER ARCHITECTS. 

DAVID GRIDER IS CHAIRMAN OF F-POPS AND 
PRINCIPAL OF DAVID GRIDER ARCHITECT. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

ALTERNATIVES 


PUBLISHER’S LETTER 

Shouting in the Streets 


I'd been biking near the Washington Monument, caught in a tailwind littered 
with cherry blossom petals, when I nearly blew through a red light and right into his 
leg. By the time he lifted his eyes from my bike tire, unwrapped the two young girls 
he'd enveloped with fatherly concern, and tipped back his black #3 NASCAR cap, I 
was blushing and bracing and stuttering, “Sorry!" 

He looked me in the eye and with a southern smile said, “Where can we get some 
of those bikes?" Speechless, I pointed towards a bike share station, and off he went, 
dragging his kids along for the ride. 

With public bike share systems popping up in Washington D.C., Boston and a 
handful of other U.S. cities, more Americans, like my newfound southern friend, are 
discovering the joy and convenience of urban cycling. New Yorkers are next. This 
summer, North America's largest public bike share system—composed of 10,000 
bikes and 600 stations—will open right here. 

What will those thousands of new bikers think when they venture out for the first 
time? Certainly, that cycling is great, but this is New York, so I'm guessing that many 
will ask tough questions too: Why does this bike lane suddenly end? What's with all 
these drivers parking here? Why don't the police ticket these jokers? 

With the 2013 mayoral election fast approaching, those kinds of questions are a 
precious opportunity. Between bike share, T.A.'s huge team of Bike Ambassadors 
and the new website BikeNYC.org, Transportation Alternatives' issues are posi¬ 
tioned to be more pressing, more popular and more politically powerful than ever 
before. So, the next time you have a run-in with someone who's new to their bike 
or interested in yours—even if they look like they're ready to shout—be sure to tell 
them about Transportation Alternatives. We're here to help, and we're out on the 
streets, fighting for better biking, walking and public transit. 


Our mission is to reclaim 
New York City’s streets 
from the automobile, and to 
advocate for bicycling, walking 
and public transit as the best 
transportation alternatives. 
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WORDS ON THE STREET 

Questions for the Candidates 

Reclaim has been asking all of New York City’s prospective mayoral candidates a few 
questions about transit. Here’s the latest batch of unedited responses. 


Comptroller John Liu: 



Speaker Christine Quinn: 



What role does a well-funded public transit system play in 
New York City's economic growth? 


Public transit is paramount to New York City's economy. 
More than half of NYC's commuters rely on our network of 
subways, trains, buses and ferries to get to work (subways 
are the mode of choice for more than a third of commuters 
to NYC). New York City's transit, especially its subways are 
a defining characteristic of our city and transit is an efficient 
use of resources - economically and environmentally. Transit 
makes our dense business districts and neighborhoods pos¬ 
sible and adds to the diversity and vibrancy of the city. 

New York City's population is growing and along with it 
ridership levels on our transit systems. In fact, MTA's aver¬ 
age weekday ridership in 2011 was the highest since 1951. 
Growing ridership on our transit system requires that we 
ensure adequate resources to keep up with that demand. 
Time lost in congestion is counter-productive for our econo¬ 
my, but is also frustrating to commuters and residents. It is 
essential that we ensure that transit is funded, and managed 
in a way that keeps the city and its economy moving. 


What would you do as mayor to address transit deserts, 
which are locations where riders are faced with hour-plus 


commutes, multiple transfers or multi-fare rides? 


The next Mayor, whoever that may be, will need to address 
this issue. Last year, the Center for an Urban Future released 
a report that demonstrated that a large part of the city's job 
growth and population gains have occurred outside of Man¬ 
hattan. This de-centralized growth pattern has translated into 
longer commutes for low-income workers. Around the world, 
and recently in NYC, transit authorities have been using 
buses as a cost-effective way to close gaps in transit service. 
Expanding Select Bus Service where appropriate and bringing 
additional bus service to growing job and population centers 
can be an effective way to address transit deserts. 


If transit fares go up on 1/1/13, it will be the fifth fare hike 
since 2008. Do you think transit riders are paying their fair 
share, and is it time for elected officials to seriously consider 
new sources of revenue for public transit? 


Transit riders are paying more than their fair share. As you 
mention, there have been four fare hikes since 2008, there 
will be one in 2013 and another in 2015. Of course, these 
fare-hikes hurt our low-income commuters the most. 

While it is good for transit riders that Governor Cuomo's 
budget funded the next three years of the MTA capital bud¬ 
get, it is largely funded through debt. This exacerbates debt 
service payments, the fastest growing piece of the MTA bud¬ 
get. Ensuring adequate funding for our transit system will be 
a key issue going forward. With that said, it is also essential 
to ensure that the MTA is managed in a cost-effective man¬ 
ner. 


With the nation's largest bike share program scheduled to 
open in the city this summer, can you give us your thoughts 
on bicycling as part of NYC's larger transportation network? 


I myself have biked from Queens to City Hall, and my main 
concern remains safety. It will be necessary to ensure that 
tourists and locals alike understand the rules of the road and 
bicycle responsibly. 


What role does a well-funded public transit system play in New York 
City's economic growthf 


Investing in our transportation system must be a central part of any 
plan to grow our city's economy. We want residents and businesses 
to be able to make long-term decisions based on the belief that our 
transit system is dependable and will continue to improve. Often a lack 
of transportation is one of the biggest obstacles for businesses look¬ 
ing to expand in a particular community and create jobs for working 
families. That's why the Council's efforts to expand the city's booming 
tech industry from DUMBO and the Brooklyn Navy Yard to Downtown 
Brooklyn have focused in large part on increasing transit links between 
all three areas. It's also one of the reasons I worked with the Mayor 
to launch the East River Ferry last year, which currently serves 10,000 
commuters a week. The East River Ferry has helped bring additional 
development to the Queens and Brooklyn waterfront, and business own¬ 
ers are already reporting an increase in economic activity. And just as 
importantly, we need to ensure that New Yorkers —no matter where they 
live —can commute to work or school in a timely fashion. This provides 
residents the opportunity to devote more time to their families and com¬ 
munities. 


What would you do as mayor to address transit deserts, which are loca¬ 
tions where riders are faced with hour-plus commutes, multiple trans¬ 
fers or multi-fare rides 


When I meet with New Yorkers in communities around the city, one of 
the most common issues they raise is long commute times and lack of 
access to transportation. I believe New York City and the MTA need to 
continue to invest in infrastructure projects in underserved communi¬ 
ties, to make our transit system more equitable. But we also need to 
aggressively pursue more immediate solutions. That's why I support the 
expansion of Express Bus and Select Bus Service in all five boroughs — 
two ways we can quickly speed commute times for many New Yorkers. 
Ferries are another way we can shorten transit times without major con¬ 
struction, and the City Council has been leading the charge to expand 
ferry service to waterfront neighborhoods in all five boroughs. 


If transit fares go up on 1/1/13, it will be the fifth fare hike since 2008. 
Do you think transit riders are paying their fair share, and is it time for 
elected officials to seriously consider new sources of revenue for public 
transit? 


I have spoken out numerous times in opposition to recent fare hikes, 
which have put an increased burden on New Yorkers at a time when 
many are already struggling to make ends meet. The MTA needs to 
develop a consistent funding stream for the future, instead of balanc¬ 
ing their books on the backs of working New Yorkers. I also believe we 
need to be exploring alternative sources for transit funding at all levels 
of government. 


With the nation's largest bike share program scheduled to open in the 
city this summer, can you give us your thoughts on bicycling as part of 
NYC's larger transportation network 


Bicycling is an extremely important part of the city's transit system. 
Community engagement is important to ensure that our new programs 
are meeting the needs of all New Yorkers. That's why the Council 
recently passed legislation requiring DOT to engage community boards 
before installing new bike lanes, to make sure we're expanding bike 
lanes in a way that is thoughtful and sustainable. We also passed leg¬ 
islation requiring parking garages to add bicycle parking spaces, and 
requiring commercial buildings to allow employees to enter with bicy¬ 
cles. In addition, we must continue to make every effort to protect the 
safety of bicyclists and pedestrians alike as these programs expand. 
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COMMUTER PROFILE 

Abby Aguirre 



Age? 33 

Occupation? Features editor, I the 
New York Times style magazine. 

Do you ever ride to the office? I do 

these days, and it’s really nice. I used to 
work evening shifts in the newsroom, on 
the foreign and page-one desks, and the 
hours didn't really allow for it. I love to 
people-watch on the subway, but riding is 
a far more pleasant way to start the day. 

What’s your favorite part? I live in 
south Brooklyn, so I ride over the Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge or the Manhattan Bridge, then 
up the West Side Highway bike path. Fly¬ 
ing over the Brooklyn Bridge in the early 
morning, before the foot traffic is nuts— 
that's heaven. 

Do many of your colleagues ride? Yes, 
many of the editors at T. ride, including 
our editor in chief, Sally Singer, and lots 
of journalists throughout the larger news¬ 
room. There's always someone on the ele¬ 
vator with a helmet tucked under one arm. 

Have you always hiked? I have— I grew 
up in a beach town in California and in 
the Colorado mountains, then went to 
college in Portland, Oregon. So biking 
was inevitable, I suppose. 


We've noticed that bikes are becoming 
a staple in the fashion/style world. Any 
thoughts why? What do you think is 
responsible for the boom? Probably as 
a result of messenger-fixie culture spill¬ 
ing over into the mainstream in recent 
years, and of Dutch- and Danish-style city 
bikes becoming popular, there are many 
more frame designs and accessories for 
aesthetes of all kinds to geek out on. But I 
would guess the trend is mostly reflective 
of collective unease about the economy, 
the environment and our dependence on 
oil — nothing could be less current than 
driving around town in a stretch Hum¬ 
mer, in other words. 

A few weeks ago, you did a whole urban 
biking series for T. What was your 
favorite part? Talking to people involved 
with bike share programs. They really see 
firsthand how the prevalence of cycling is 
tied directly to city planning. If the infra¬ 
structure supports it, people will ride. 
Study after study shows that the more 
cyclists there are on the road, the safer 
it feels, the more people will opt to bike. 
Also, you often hear that the biggest bike 
share is Paris's Velib' system, but that one 
isn't half as big as the 50,000-bike system 
in Hangzhou, China. 


Are you excited for New York's system 
to start up this summer? Do you think 
it'll change the city? I am! Especially 
after using the system in Miami Beach for 
a week last fall—it's super well run and 
easily the most convenient way to get 
around. New York is not Miami Beach, 
but I think the bike share could make a 
real impact if enough people use it and 
if it continues to grow. It would put a lot 
more bikes on the road and possibly has¬ 
ten a tipping point of sorts, making con¬ 
verts of people who at the moment find 
it too dangerous or stressful to do rou¬ 
tinely. It may also change the way people 
commute, since they'll be able to check 
out a bike and ride, if not the whole way to 
work, maybe one leg of the trip. 

What kind of bike do you ride? For the 

better part of the past ten years I rode a 
1980s Trek road bike, which was in many 
ways perfect. I recently upgraded to this 
Dutch-style bike, by Linus out of Venice 
Beach, because I wanted something more 
upright. It's terrific, a Cadillac by com¬ 
parison. It's too beastly to hang in the 
bike room at work, so I chain it to one of 
the poles or racks on the street. But never 
to the rack on 40th closest to the building 
entrance—that one belongs to the great 
Bill Cunningham. ■ 
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A TWO-WHEELED TRASH MAN 



BIKE NEWS 


Milestones 


THE PLAN FOR PROSPECT PARK 

Cyclists, runners, pedestrians, skaters, stroller-pushers and 
anyone else who's self-propelling through Prospect Park is 
about to get some more space. At a meeting last month, 
the Prospect Park Alliance announced a redesign of the loop 
drive that will reduce car lanes from two to one and widen 
the spaces dedicated to other modes of transport. At the 
meeting, Brooklynites overwhelmingly spoke in favor of the 
plan —most, in fact, called for a completely car-free park —but 
this is a sensible interim step that will reduce confusion and 
user conflicts. 


Garbage collection in Crown Heights could get a whole lot greener if Greg 
Todd has his way. He wants to use trailer-equipped bicycles to haul food 
scraps from community coffee shops and restaurants to collection sites, 
where the waste would be composted, then turned to fertilizer that's for 
sale. Despite the plan's environmental benefits, there is a lot of red tape 
to clear away before bike carting becomes a reality on NYC streets. Trash 
collection is a highly regulated industry, and City rules currently don't 
distinguish between human-powered haulers and all the rest. That hasn't 
dissuaded Greg, 
though. He's been 
giving presentations 
to anyone who'll listen 
and looking to cities 
like Philadelphia and 
Northampton that 
have successful bike 
carting systems up 
and running. 



THE HUNDRED-MILE HEROES 
OF VALIDUS PREP 

Transportation Alternatives' Bike Ambassadors 
will return to Validus Prep in the Bronx this 
spring to offer another round of safe-cycling 
classes. Basic rules of the road and some 
NYC-specific tips make up the core curricu¬ 
lum, but there's some inspirational advice too. 
And they'll need it: On June 9th, the Validus 
Prep Cycling Team has a 100-mile ride —their 
first —which they've been training for all year. 
Good luck! We can't wait to hear about it. 


MORE LANES IN 
MANHATTAN 

The DOT has already started work 
extending the First and Second Avenue 
protected bike lanes to 125th Street 
and will soon push the Eighth and Ninth 
Avenue protected lanes up to Columbus 
Circle. Both of these projects are huge 
improvements in the bicycle network and 
both had the resounding support of local 
community boards. 
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CYCLING NEWS 

Behind Bike Share’s Curtain 


NEW YORK CITY’S BIKE SHARE SYSTEM 

is set to open this summer, and when it 
does, millions of residents and visitors will 
have a whole new way of getting around 
town. Bike share will be the first new pub¬ 
lic transit system in the Big Apple in more 
than a century, and it'll be every bit as rev¬ 
olutionary as the ones that came before it. 

Because 40 percent of all trips in the 
city are one mile or less, bike share will 
fast become a staple in the transporta¬ 
tion network, and because the 600 bike 
share stations coming to city streets can 
go where subways and bus stops can't, 
lots of secondary trips will become faster, 
healthier and a whole lot more fun. 
What's even more impressive is that it's 
all going to happen without a penny from 
the City. As is the case in successful sys¬ 
tems around the world, private sponsor¬ 
ship and user fees, not taxpayer dollars, 
will fund the Big Apple's bike share. 

It sounds too good to be true, right? 
Well, it isn't, but there's a lot of behind- 
the-scenes action that the average bike 
share customer might never see. To get 
a sense of what's behind the curtain, 
Reclaim called up Eric Gilliland, the 
General Manager of Washington D.G.'s 
Capital Bikeshare. 

We already know the rough outline 
of Capital Bikeshare—1,300 bikes at 
150 stations across Washington, D.C., 
and Arlington, VA—but can you let us 
in on some of the stuff that surprises 
people? 

ERIC GILLILAND: I think the thing that 
surprises people the most is just how 
easy the system is to use, especially for 
members with bike share keys. You just 
walk up to a station, insert your key, grab a 
bike and go. And when you return it your 
worries are over. There's no need to worry 
about storing it in your apartment or 
maintaining it, and it's there for someone 
else to use. 

That sounds great for commuters. 

Commuters are big users. In the morning, 
stations in residential neighborhoods and 



near outlying transit hubs are full of bikes, 
and the stations downtown have available 
spaces. That switches during the day and 
the bikes return to residential areas at 
night. 

So there are more parking spots than 
there are bikes? 

We've found abike-to-dock ratio of about 
50 percent—two spots for every one bike 
is ideal. That way there's always a place to 
park. 

Do you move the bikes around to make 
sure there are more where they're 
needed in the morning and spaces 
available where there’11 be heavy 
demand for parking? 

Yes. We have rebalancing crews that look 
at the usage data and move bikes to pro¬ 
vide the best possible customer service. 
We want to make sure we've got a bike 
where you want it, when you need it. 

Howmany bikes do they move everyday? 

The rebalancing crews move 400 to 500 
bikes around, usually at night and early 


in the morning. I've gotten a few emails 
about people seeing an empty kiosk, and 
then seeing one of our rebalancing vans 
down the street. They wait for a few min¬ 
utes, and out comes a batch of bikes ready 
to ride. 

Can you tell me about the fleet’s 
maintenance? 

Of our 1,300 bikes, a tiny number—some¬ 
where between 20 and 40—are flagged for 
maintenance each day. Most times, a cus¬ 
tomer will notice a problem, dock the bike, 
and then press a button that looks like a 
wrench, which locks the bike in place and 
alerts us. It's usually something small that 
can be fixed by one of our repair teams in 
the field. If it's a bigger issue, the rebalanc¬ 
ing van will pick the bike up and take it to 
our warehouse. 

This all sounds so cool. Will New 
York's system work the same way? 

The tech will be a bit different in New 
York, but all of the lessons we've learned 
here will certainly move up to you. We're 
all very excited for New York's system. ■ 
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BIKE CULTURE 

Saved by the Bike 

It's easy to feel superhuman when you're cycling—the wind on your face, street signs 
flying past, swooping and swerving around obstacles—but that's all make-believe 
when compared to the actions of these two-wheeled heroes. 



MESSENGERS TO THE 
RESCUE 

Tens of thousands of New Yorkers rose 
to the occasion in the days following the 
tragic events of September 11, 2001. At 
least a few helping hands belonged to a 
bike messenger named John Harris and 
his riding buddies. They used their de¬ 
tailed knowledge of the city's streets to 
sneak down to the rescue-and-recovery 
site in the immediate aftermath. They 
helped in whatever way they could: dig¬ 
ging, searching and doing what they do 
best: carrying supplies to first respond¬ 
ers with remarkable speed. 



BORN TO RIDE 

For the past 15 years, Janaki Joshi 
has ridden her bike to work every day, 
from her house on the outskirts of a 
remote village in the Kailai District in 
the far-west of Nepal to the local health 
facility. There she starts a long day of 
counseling and patient visits, mostly 
with young women and new mothers. 
Occasionally, she'll take a break to 
bring a baby into the world, and then 
it's back to her counseling and her 
patient visits, and then it's back on her 
bike. And then it's back to work to do 
it all again. 



NEW YORK’S BRAVEST 

Firefighter Randy Regan was riding 
his bike along the Hudson River 
Greenway from his Manhattan apart¬ 
ment to Ladder Company 20 in SoHo 
when he spotted something out of 
the ordinary at 79th Street: a figure in 
the water. Without missing a beat, he 
hopped off his bike, asked some by¬ 
standers to call 911, and headed for 
a swim in the 48-degree river. A few 
minutes later, he was back on shore 
with a woman who was cold and 
disoriented but safe. When paramed¬ 
ics and police arrived at the scene, 
Regan left them the firehouse phone 
number and hopped back on his bike: 
he didn't want to be late for work. 


MAYORAL AUTHORITY 

Eighteen months after being elected Mayor 
of London, Boris Johnson was cycling home 
through Camden Town when he heard Franny 
Armstrong cry for help. The documentary 
filmmaker had been pushed against a car 
and surrounded by a group of teenage girls 
brandishing a heavy iron bar. Mayor Johnson 
surveyed the scene and swooped into the 
fray, scaring the hoodlums and saving Arm¬ 
strong. He even hopped back on his bike to 
give chase. 




A FISH IN THE WATER 

It was an unseasonably warm Sunday in March 
and Kevin Pratt, a 31-year-old nursing student, 
was taking a break from his bike ride along 
the banks of the Willamette River in Portland, 
Oregon, when he saw a swimmer start to falter 
in the strong current. Pratt quickly stripped 
down to his bike shorts and swam out to save 
the man, who was unresponsive by the time he 
was dragged to shore. Another passerby and 
Pratt began CPR, managing to bring the injured 
swimmer back to life by the time paramedics 
arrived. "It was just one of those situations 
where you act on instinct," Pratt told reporters 
later that day. "You just know what has to be 
done. I just knew I had to get to that guy. I'm 
thankful that I could help out." 


BackBoris2012 
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THE SIT-DOWN 

Noah Budnick Knows the Long Game 



How did you first get involved with 
T.A.? 

N O A H : In 2000, 1 volunteered to be a 
mechanic at the New York City Cen¬ 
tury bike tour. They stationed me at 
the Coney Island rest stop. I vividly 
remember stuffing my toolbox into my 
messenger bag at 4 am to ride from my 
apartment down Ocean Avenue. It was 
brutal and beautiful, and I still see a lot 
of the people I met that day. That was my 
introduction to the T.A. universe, which 
has a lot of gravity. After that, I knew it 
was where I wanted to be, so I applied for 
a job and was hired as Projects Director 
in the summer of 2001. 

What was your role then? 

I ran T.A.'s bike advocacy and taxi-driver 
safety campaigns, but there were so few 
of us—only five full-time staffers and two 
part-time people—that we all did some 
of everything. After September 11th, a 
lot of my work focused on reopening the 
Hudson River Greenway and maintain¬ 
ing bike access across the East River 
bridges, which led to a lot of my early 
campaigns, like getting the bumps off the 
Williamsburg Bridge, building a ramped 
Manhattan Bridge approach, and improv¬ 
ing greenway safety. 


THE TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES 

office is a labyrinth of low-cost building 
materials littered with bicycles, spare 
parts, policy papers, floor pumps, plan¬ 
ning manuals, legal references, maps, 
printed matter and people. More than 
anything else there are people. On a busy 
day, maybe three-dozen are tucked into 
desks and spread out at long tables of 
laptop workstations. It’s a hive, vibrat¬ 
ing with energy and the clatter of key¬ 
strokes, and somewhere near its center, 
sitting quietly on a spare brown swivel 
chair is Noah Budnick, tabbing between 
his email, his calendar and a handful of 
reports, planning his next move, listening 
and listening, and then saying something 
in a measured cadence. 


Noah has earned that kind of composure. 
After 12 years at T.A., he's the organiza¬ 
tion's most seasoned employee, and its 
Deputy Director, overseeing communica¬ 
tions and policy. He's also an occasional 
adjunct professor, most recently at New 
York University's Environmental Studies 
Program, an alumnus of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity's prestigious Revson Fellows pro¬ 
gram, a board member at the Brooklyn 
Greenway Initiative and the Board Chair 
of the Alliance for Biking and Walking, a 
national bicycle and pedestrian advocacy 
group. Noah took a few minutes out of his 
busy schedule to talk with Reclaim about 
the state of T.A.'s work, how far New 
York City has come and where it's headed 
in 2013 and after. 


Was the organization much different? 

Well, we were smaller, and our issues 
weren't in the limelight like they are now, 
but even then, we were a recognized 
thought leader on surface transporta¬ 
tion: We'd launched Safe Routes to 
School, which became a national best- 
practice and a federally funded program; 
we were getting state funding for our 
Safe Routes for Seniors work, which has 
since been adopted by the City DOT; and 
elected officials and the press came to 
us when they wanted good answers and 
progressive opinions, so we were the 
same in a lot of ways. T.A.'s superpower 
is that we keep an ear to the ground and 
work with communities and members all 
across the city. We did it then, and we still 
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do it, but now we’re working with more 
people, and we can take more time. We’re 
in more places, and we’re doing more. 
That’s the big difference. 

What’s a lesson you’ve learned that 
you think of everyday? 

New York City is big. I know that sounds 
really basic, but it’s important to remem¬ 
ber. We live in a huge and complicated 
place, and so you need to think about 
problems in really specific ways, but also 
in ways that can be scaled up from the 
neighborhood level to citywide. On one 
corner, you can have something amazing, 
something world-class and revolution¬ 
ary, and then in another neighborhood 


NO ONE MOVES 
HERE BECAUSE 
THEY WANT TO 
DRIVE. 


there’s nothing like it. In Midwood 
Brooklyn, there’s this incredible speed 
table [an intersection-sized speed bump] 
that was installed at an intersection by a 
renegade DOT traffic calming unit in the 
mid '90s. It’s the precursor to so much of 
what’s been happening around the city 
in recent years, and it was sitting in the 
middle of Brooklyn just quietly doing its 
job for nearly 20 years. 

When you look back at the past five 
years, is there a moment that you see 
as a watershed? A point where you 
realized things were really changing? 

No, and that’s a good thing. The changes 
feel natural for me, and I think they feel 
natural for the city. This is a place where 
the streets are filled with people: No one 
moves here because they want to drive. 
Bike lanes, pedestrian plazas, traffic 
calming: all of that belongs on New York 
City’s streets, and it’s hard to picture the 
city without it, so it’s hard to pinpoint a 
moment when it all started. These past 
five years should not be looked at as a 


golden age. They need to be seen as the 
start of something, as the catalyst for 
the transformation of a city dominated 
by 1950s car-centric thought to a city for 
people. 

Won’t that have a lot to do with the 
next election? 

Yes, but not in the way most people think. 
In 2013, New York City will elect a new 
mayor and 19 new City Council Members. 
That means of a lot of new ideas will gain 
traction and a lot of agency chiefs will go, 
but New Yorkers will be the same, and 
the advocates will be the same, and the 
staffers who have made a lot of this amaz¬ 
ing stuff happen will be the same. If New 
Yorkers demand better transit and better 
biking and walking from candidates and 
vote for them, then we’ll get more. If we 
don’t get in candidates’ faces about these 
issues and support the ones we think will 
champion them, then we won’t. 

T.A. recently polled likely New York 
City voters. Did you find the results 
encouraging on this front? 

Very. According to our Penn, Schoen, 
Berland poll, transportation is a key issue 
for New York City voters, and it’s not just 
about cars. Voters aren’t drivers; they’re 
subway and bus riders, bikers and walk¬ 
ers. Forty-one percent of voters don’t 
drive and two-thirds of the voters who do 
own cars drive less than twice a month. 
For this group—which accounts for near¬ 
ly 80 percent of likely voters—transpor¬ 
tation means the subway. It means buses 
and bikes and walking. Everyone walks; 
seven and a half million New Yorkers 
take transit every day, yet what candidate 
is making a bid for this massive share of 
the electorate? Voters want a candidate 
who campaigns on giving them more 
transportation options, and they’re going 
to vote for one in 2013. 

What keeps you up at night? 

Nothing, and for that, I’m thankful, but 
I do worry. I worry about how the entire 
T.A. family, all our partners, everyone we 
work with—how we can engage as many 
New Yorkers as possible. I ask myself, 
'How can we engage them in an effort to 
embrace all the new ideas that are com¬ 


ing to the city and keep the demand for 
those ideas strong?’ Like I said before, 
this can’t be the golden age, it needs to 
be the start of something much, much 
bigger. 

Will bike share play a part in that? 

Of course. Public bike share is going to 
change the game, but like all the other 
improvements, after a few months, it’s 
going to feel like it was always a part 
of the city. People are going to wonder 
how we ever lived here without it. It’s 
going to be like the MetroCard. Think¬ 
ing back to a pre-MetroCard life, I’m 
always amazed that we got along so well 
without it. That’s what will happen with 
bike share. 

Are you going to sign up on the first 
day? 

I would sign up before that if they’d let me. 

What’s next? What’s after bike share? 

Real bus rapid transit in the Bronx, 
Queens, Brooklyn and Staten Island that 
reflects new commuting patterns; a five- 
borough bike share system, along with 
a city wide network of protected lanes; a 
goal for zero pedestrian and cyclist fatali¬ 
ties and a 20 mph citywide speed limit 
that is dialed up or down depending on 
road conditions. Those are next on the 
list, and I think they’re going to happen 
very soon. 

After all the years and all the cam¬ 
paigns, is there one you look back on 
with the most fondness? 

I don’t know. If I had to pick one, it’d 
probably be making it safe to bike to 
and from the Manhattan Bridge; that’s 
close to my heart. But more, I’m a means 
person. The ends aren’t where my pride 
is. My pride is helping T.A. grow and 
figuring out how to make our organiza¬ 
tion function as a great place for people 
to work and an effective organization 
that makes change. I think that’s going 
well. We’re at the top of the heap, and 
I’m very, very proud of that. We come 
up with good results, but we get them 
because we’re a good place to work, and 
we’re a place that listens and learns all 
the time. ■ 
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ydia bikes to work. Lydia takes the ferry. If it's late, 
she'll call a car. If the bridge is jammed, she'll get out 
at the subway. When she has props for a photo shoot, 
Lydia will drive. At night, she prefers the bus. Some¬ 
times walking is simpler. If she's out with friends, they'll share a 
cab or take the train or ride bikes. Really, it doesn't matter, and 
that's a really big deal. 

Lydia, who is also a T.A. member, is a perfect representation 
of New York City's newest commuter. In the parlance of policy 
wonks, she's multi-modal. In everyday English, she gets around 
in whatever way works. As simple as it sounds, that's a whole 
new practice with repercussions that are already remaking the 
city and how we move from home to work and everywhere in 
between. 

Not long ago, a person's commuting habits helped define 
them. Shopkeepers, bakers, butchers and factory workers lived 
near their jobs. They'd walk a few blocks or take a streetcar or 
trolley to work in the morning and head home the same way. 
The people who worked in Manhattan's big buildings—at a 
bank or an insurance company or an ad agency—usually had to 
travel farther, so they'd take the subway or maybe even drive. 
The folks who weren't city types might move to Massapequa or 
Cos Cob or Scarsdale for a little breathing room and a lawn, and 
that'd come with a train ride and train friends and a train drink, 
all as regular as the train schedule. 

These patterns not only built a certain lifestyle for their 
users, but also shaped the geography and infrastructure of New 
York City: they're the reason almost all of our subway lines head 
towards Manhattan, and our bus routes run down neighbor¬ 
hood main streets. These configurations help explain the pock¬ 
ets of row houses that overflow from waterfront communities 


and surround old industrial areas. They're one of the reasons 
real estate is still so expensive around Grand Central and why 
the architecture in the East 40s shines so bright. 

Though the results of age-old commuting habits are still 
inscribed across the city, the habits themselves have started to 
change. In the past decade bicycle commuting has caught on 
in New York City, with the number of daily riders more than 
doubling. Transit use is on the rise too: after a significant dip in 
the second half of the twentieth century, the number of New 


COMMUTE PATTERNS ARE 
CHANGING DRAMATICALLY 
BECAUSE THE ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
CITY IS CHANGING 
DRAMATICALLY. 


Yorkers who regularly ride the subway increased by 36 percent 
between 1995 and 2005, far outpacing population growth. And 
with increased transit ridership comes an increase in pedes¬ 
trian activity: where various travel options intersect walking 
serves as the glue that binds a trip together. 
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Car use is changing significantly as well. A poll recently com¬ 
missioned by Transportation Alternatives found that more 
than 6o percent of the New York City voters who own a car 
drive it less than twice a month. Nationally, at least among 
young people, driving is also down. A new report by the United 


THIS KIND OF 
UNDERSTANDING— IT’S 
STILL TOO SOON TO 
CALL IT EMPATHY- MAY 
SLOWLY DIVERSIFY THE 
MONOCULTURE THAT HAS 
RULED OUR STREETS 
FOR DECADES. 


States Public Interest Research Group found that the number 
of vehicle miles traveled by 16- to 34-year-olds fell 23 percent, 
from 10,300 miles to 7,900 miles, between 2001 and 2009. 

There are a number of factors driving this remarkable shift 
away from a homogenous, auto-dominated approach to com¬ 
muting, including changing attitudes towards the environment, 
the popularity of car-sharing and other shared ownership pro¬ 
grams, and rising gas prices. The two most significant, though, 


are an increase in the ease and number of alternative transpor¬ 
tation options and a changing economic landscape, which has 
allowed for, and created, new commuting patterns. 

When it comes to getting around efficiently, choices are 
crucial, and New York City has more options than ever before. 
In the past few years, the City has opened a new high-speed 
bus line on First and Second Avenues, installed countdown 
clocks that facilitate better trip-planning, subsidized East River 
Ferry service and vastly improved passenger van travel in parts 
of Brooklyn and Queens. With those programs still gaining 
momentum, the City is now gearing up to open a 10,000-bicy¬ 
cle public bike share program. That venture will immediately 
add another viable transportation option for millions of New 
Yorkers, allowing them to further mix and match their choices, 
better connect multi-part commutes and discover the fastest or 
most fun or simplest way around town. 

Also in the works is a plan for 18,000 “street hail” permits for 
livery cars that will soon be introduced in the outer boroughs. 
As is already the case for yellowcab passengers in Manhattan, 
residents of Brooklyn, Queens, Staten Island, the Bronx and 
northern Manhattan will soon be able to walk outside and flag 
down a passing livery without calling a dispatcher and waiting 
around. This sort of streamlining and simplification not only 
saves time, but also empowers commuters and gives them 
more control of their transportation choices. 

These additions to the already rich tapestry of commuting 
options in New York City couldn't be happening at a better 
time. In a groundbreaking report published last year, a New 
York City-based think tank called the Center for an Urban 
Future argued that the traditional economic order of New York 
City—where all modes point to Manhattan's central business 
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district—is no longer the dominant paradigm. They detailed 
the rise of intra-borough commute patterns and new eco¬ 
nomic centers in communities like Flushing, Queens, and East 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, where job growth is far outpacing Manhat¬ 
tan's, but transit service, as well as bicycle and pedestrian infra¬ 
structure, is woefully underdeveloped. David Giles, the report's 
lead author, told Reclaim in a telephone interview, “Commute 
patterns are changing dramatically because the economic geog¬ 
raphy of the city is changing dramatically." 

The logistics of labor are changing as well. High-speed 
internet has made the promise of telecommuting a reality for 
thousands of New Yorkers from freelance web designers to 
Fortune 500 CEOs; so have office-sharing programs and co¬ 
working spaces. The daily grind, with its nine-to-five schedule 
and straightforward travel patterns, is fast becoming a distant 
memory. The new reality is one in which New Yorkers can make 
the best choice at the right time. That's not only good for get¬ 
ting around, but good for the fabric of the city too. 

New York City's new commuters know what it's like to walk 
and bike and wait for the bus in the rain. They relate to the 
importance of good subway service and street designs that keep 
everyone safe. This kind of understanding—it's still too soon to 
call it empathy—may slowly diversify the monoculture that has 
ruled our streets for decades. A driver who knows what it feels 
like to cycle in the city will likely pass a biker differently and 
behave more responsibly. Cab passengers who know what it's 
like to walk through midtown during rush hour might speak up 
when their driver makes a dangerous decision. With everyone 
riding the subway or a bus at some point, the constituency of 
straphangers could soon be a real political force with real politi¬ 
cal muscle. 


The emergence of a balanced transportation landscape means 
that every New Yorker, no matter how they move around the 
city, will get a little more consideration from their neighbors 
and their elected officials. This will lead to safer streets, bet¬ 
ter biking, smarter driving and more sustainable transit. It'll 
help make T.A.'s vision for New York City the reality. And, it's 
already happening. 

The one-size-fits-all of yesteryear breeds an us-versus-them 
attitude that isolates New Yorkers and seizes on hardships: it 
puts traffic and danger and differences at the forefront of any 


60 PERCENT OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY VOTERS WHO 
OWN A CAR DRIVE IT LESS 
THAN TWICE A MONTH 


debate, managing to ignore the ultimate goal of everyone who 
wants to move around New York City: getting it done, so they 
can do whatever else they need to. That's what the new kind of 
commuter knows well. It's what keeps Lydia biking and riding 
and walking and floating and hailing and working and loving all 
the choices she has at her fingertips. 

What's it doing for you? ■ 






ADAM WHITE 


REPRESENTING INJURED CYCLISTS AND OTHER CRASH VICTIMS 


Transportation Alternatives Member 
Since 1995 

Proud Sponsor of 
THE NYC CENTURY BIKE TOUR 

Mr. White is a personal injury attorney who specializes in protecting 
the rights of injured bicyclists and other crash victims. He has been an 
avid cyclist and advocate for over twenty-five years and regularly 

commutes to work by bicycle. 


225 Broadway, Suite 2000 
New York, NY 
adam@adamwlaw.com 
212 577-9710 

















BIKE RENTALS Huge variety of alt-new Trek bikes: hybrids; mountain bikes; road and 
competition bikes; tandems; kids bikes and equipment; and accessories/safety gear. 


GUIDED TOURS Explore Central Park , pedal the Brooklyn Bridge -- groups welcome! 
SEASON PASS An affordable , convenient alternative for cyclists with small apartments. 


Ride one-way between our JO locations 


See the views from Governors Island 


Mountain bike in Highbridge! 


m 


BIKEANDROLL.COM 


CENTRAL PARK: COLUMBUS CIRCLE * CENTRAL PARK c TAVERN ON THE GREEN - HUDSON RIVER PARK 
BATTERY PARK * BROOKLYN BRIDGE PARK * WEST HARLEM PIERS PARK * GOVERNORS ISLAND 
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RIVERSIDE PARK * EAST RIVER PARK • NIGHBRIDGE PARK 
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PUBLIC REALM 

More for Less 



THE PRICE OF A SINGLE SUBWAY RIDE 

will increase to $2.50 from $2.25 at the 
start of next year, according to transit 
officials. That's just one piece of a not- 
yet-released 7.5 percent “revenue yield” 
scheme that will also raise the cost of 
bridge and tunnel tolls, monthly Metro- 
Cards and commuter rail tickets. 

The proposed 2013 fare hike, which 
will be the fourth in five years, comes 
on the heels of the worst service cuts 
in a generation. In 2009, Albany forced 
the MTA to axe two subway lines, 32 bus 
routes and 570 bus stops. 

Put another way, New York's elected 
officials have decided that transit riders 
should pay more for less. Does that seem 
right to you? 

It would be one thing if the cost of a 
ride were increasing in relation to the 
cost of operating the transit system: 


Everyone understands that things get 
more expensive; that gas is at an all time 
high; that labor and pension costs are 
increasing; and that paying off debts from 
years of borrowing is tough, but that's 
not what's happening with this fare hike. 

No, this time, elected officials in 
Albany—including Governor Cuomo, 
State Senators and State Assembly Mem¬ 
bers—have decided that they're not 
willing to pay for the increased cost of 
operating the transit system. In fact, they 
haven't been for quite some time. For 
more than a decade, the amount of New 
York State money directed to the MTA 
has barely kept pace with inflation— 
despite higher operating costs and capi¬ 
tal demands—while fare hikes in the past 
few years have outpaced it threefold. 

That's right, not only are Governor 
Cuomo and his pals asking you to pay 


more for less, they're refusing to pick up 
their fair share. 

Transportation Alternatives is fed-up, 
and so are millions of New Yorkers. At 
a series of Town Hall meetings happen¬ 
ing from Staten Island to Soundview, 
advocates, community groups and even 
a few strong-willed elected officials have 
been speaking out and setting the record 
straight. They've been telling their 
neighbors that it doesn't have to be this 
way; that the MTA is not the problem; 
and that the path to change runs right 
through Albany, down the halls of the 
Capitol, and across the governor's desk. 

It's going to be a long hard fight, but 
it's one we've got to win. The future of 
New York City depends on it. More for 
less is no way to pay. ■ 







CYCLING CRASH CASES 

After any crash, protect yourself. 
Before you talk to any insurance 
companies, call us for a free initial 
consultation. We don’t charge a fee 
unless we recover money for you. 
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Robert S. Fader & Cory J. Rosenbaum 
“We understand because we ride” 

Serving the NY Metropolitan Area 

1 -800-796-5657 

www.RobertFaderPC.com 

cyclelaw@aol.com 






If you’ve been injured in a bicycle 
accident, we would like to speak 
with you. The law limits the time 
for you to take action. Call us 
today for a free consultation. 


“Bob Fader has been a true 
friend to the cycling community 
and advocate for cyclists’ rights 
for many years.” - Jen Benepe, 
author of BenepesBikeBlog 


"... a bike-savvy lawyer.” 

- Mountain Bike Magazine, 
May 1998 
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VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE UPDATES 


Dispatches from the Front 

Transportation Alternatives’ Volunteer Committees host monthly meetings and social 
outings, and support vibrant online communities. They also make fighting for local 
street improvements a lot of fun. 


EAST SIDE 

The East Side Volunteer Committee 
spent the past three months organizing 
for a busy summer. They focused on the 
small stuff, building a weekly calendar 
of events and an email protocol to alert 
members of actionable items. They 
also invited several decision-makers to 
their recent meeting and were graced 
with the presence of a local elected 
official and representatives from two 
others, who spoke about their commit¬ 
ment to cyclists and pedestrians. In 
the coming weeks and months, they'll 
focus their efforts on building support 
for the DOT'S bike share program, 
reaching out to delivery cyclists about 
safe riding and encouraging Bike to 
Work Day events. 


MEETS 

when: First Tuesday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Vanderbilt YMCA, 

225 E. 47th Street, 5th Floor 
(Manhattan) 

contact: Steve Vaccaro, Chair, 

vaccaro500@gmail.com 


'A 


STATEN ISLAND 


On Staten Island, the T.A. Volunteer 
Committee has been working to gather 
signatures on a petition for traffic 
calming along Howard Avenue in 
Grymes Hill. They've nearly hit 200. In 
the next few months, the Committee 
will focus on their Jane Jacobs Walk 
through New Dorp on May 5th and a 
survey of cyclists who ride the Staten 
Island Ferry. 

MEETS 

when: Third Thursday of every month, 

6:30 - 8 pm 

where: Everything Goes Book Cafe 
208 Bay Street (St. George) 
contact: Meredith Sladek, 

meredith@transalt.org 


BROOKLYN 

The unusually warm winter allowed the 
Brooklyn Volunteer Committee to keep 
up its schedule of monthly rides. They 
made outings to identify potential 
expansions for bicycle infrastructure 
in undeserved neighborhoods like East 
New York, Brownsville and Sheepshead 
Bay. But riding is only part of their safe 
streets advocacy, so members also 
spent the past few months attending 
key meetings with borough community 
boards. Next on the calendar is a push 
to ramp up the Bike Friendly Business 
campaign with a weekend workshop 
and group outing to sign up more shops 
before bike share arrives. The Com¬ 
mittee will also be expanding their 
group rides to gather more members 
in southwest Brooklyn and to build 
support for the 'Harbor Ring' project, 
an effort to emphasize the need for a 
bicycle pathway over the Verrazano 
Bridge. Also coming down the line is 
a Brooklyn-specific Transit Town Hall 
that will keep the looming fare hike on 
voters' minds and get citizens ready to 
press Albany for better transit funding. 

MEETS 

when: Last Thursday of every month, 

7 - 8:30 pm 

where: Cobble Hill Community Room, 

250 Baltic Street (Cobble Hill) 
contact: Dave 'Paco' Abraham, Chair, 

dave.paco.abraham@gmail.com 







THE BRONX 

After a busy fall, the Bronx Committee 
took a few winter months to hibernate. 
But spring has now sprung, so they'rer 
back and they're more organized than 
ever, with a meeting scheduled for 
May 9th and follow-up meetings every 
second Wednesday of the month. The 
location is to be determined. 

MEETS 

when: Second Wednesday of every month 

where: Check T.A. Events Calendar 

at transalt.org/events for locations 
contact: Mel Rodriguez 

bikethebronx@gmail.com for more 
information on how to get involved 


QUEENS 

The Queens Volunteer Committee 
has been busy planning what's next. In 
short: lots of new bicycle and pedes¬ 
trian projects in the borough. The 
Committee and Community Board 2 
member Emilia Crotty organized a bike 
forum to develop recommendations 
for new bike lanes and traffic calming 
in the district. They presented their 
findings to the DOT and were met with 
positive feedback. The Committee is 
also ready to begin a traffic monitoring 
project on 21st Street, which connects 
the Queensboro Bridge to the RFK 
Bridge, and other traffic monitor¬ 
ing projects on Borden Avenue and 
Greenpoint Avenue. They'll use the 
findings to encourage traffic calming 
strategies on these busy thoroughfares. 


** a 


MEETS 

when: Second Monday of evei 

6:30 - 8 pm 
where: Greater Astoria Historical 
Society, 35-20 Broadway, 
4th Floor (Astoria) 
contact: Jessame Hannus, Chair, 

belleoflonglake@gmail.com 
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1603 York Ave, New York City, 10031 
(212) 737 3078 www.nycewheels.com 
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888 600 1 248 
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Brka Builds 

Groups & Components 


T.A. Members -1 D 






We are practitioners of 100+ year old 
technology, not the guardians of it. 


Free Classes, Collaborative Builds 
www.718c.com 




DIKE FRIDAY' 

Performance that Packs. 

XlP Uf "swift 


specialist in quality folding bikes 
and individualized service 

folds in 10 seconds 
fits under a table 


BROMPTON 




mezzo • danhon • catrike • strida 


bfold.COm I 212. 529.7247 


224 E 13th Street, Unit 1 (Btw 2nd/3rd Ave) New York 10003 


0 New Alternatives Fund 


Wind Energy 
Solar Energy 
Energy Conservation 
Clean Water 


0 


A socially responsible Mutual Fund 
focused on alternative energy and 
environmentally sound investments since 1982 

• See our track record • Examine our list of investments 
• Minimum investment: $2500 

www.newalternativesfund.com 

1 - 800 - 423-8383 

Investor should consider the investment objectives, risks, charges and expenses of 
the Fund carefully before investing, Go to our website at vm, newaltemativesfund. 
com, call800423-8383 or write to the Fund to obtain a prospectus that contains 
this and other information about the Fund, and read it carefully before investing. 
Funds that concentrate in one market sector are generally riskier than more diversi¬ 
fied strategies, investments made in alternative energy and environmental products 
are subject to political priorities and changing government regulations 

Distributed by Foreside Funds Distributors LLC, 899 Cassatt Rd., Berwyn, PA 19312 
New Alternatives Fund, Inc. 150 Broadholiow Road Melville, New York 11747 
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THE BRONX HELPERS KNOW HOW TO MAKE THEIR VOICES HEARD. 


SAFE STREETS 

New Yorkers Want Safer Streets 


SEAN KELLY HAD SEEN PLENTY OF 

cars speeding through his Mount Eden 
neighborhood, but when the side mirror 
of a fast-moving livery cab clipped his 
backpack one afternoon, the 13-year-old 
eighth grader decided that something 
had to change. He joined up with a few 
neighborhood friends—members of an 
after-school program called The Bronx 
Helpers—to petition the City for safer 
streets, stop signs and a safe-speed zone 
in their community. 

A few years ago, The Bronx Helpers' 
story would not only serve as inspira¬ 
tion, but it would stand out as a precious 
anomaly: a grassroots organization in an 
oft-ignored pocket of the city speaking 
up for traffic safety and having their voice 
heard. We're happy to report that's no 
longer the case. 

Throughout the five boroughs, com¬ 
munity groups, neighborhood associa¬ 
tions, activists and elected officials are 
demanding safer-speed streets in unprec¬ 
edented numbers and with heretofore- 
unimaginable conviction. Even better, 
their efforts are starting to pay off. 

In February, more than 100 organi¬ 
zations around the city, including The 
Bronx Helpers, applied to take part in the 


DOT'S new Neighborhood Slow Zone 
program, which reduces the speed limit 
in a residential area from 30 mph to 20 
mph. According to the DOT, this is the 
most efficient way to slow traffic and 
make streets safer for pedestrians and 
cyclists. It's also entirely in line with rec¬ 
ommendations that came out of Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives' Stop Speeding 
Summit last year. 

As of press time, the DOT hasn't 
announced which of the communities 
that applied for the program will receive 
Neighborhood Slow Zone street treat¬ 
ments, but it's a sure thing that life-sav¬ 
ing improvements are on the way. 

So too is the effort of the McGuinness 
Boulevard Working Group. The deadly 
street that serves as this organization's 
namesake connects the Brooklyn- 
Queens Expressway to the Pulaski Bridge 
and the Queens-Midtown Tunnel. It's 
a four-lane speedway complete with 
turning bays, suburban-style shop¬ 
ping centers and 18-pump gas stations, 
where 66 percent of motorists exceed 
the speed limit. It also bisects Brooklyn's 
Greenpoint neighborhood, so it's crossed 
on foot tens of thousands of times every 
day. 


The McGuinness Boulevard Working 
Group has been engaged with concerned 
residents, Transportation Alternatives, 
Neighbors Allied for Good Growth and 
Brooklyn Community Board 1 to find 
life-saving solutions to the speeding epi¬ 
demic on this dangerous thoroughfare 
that can be recreated on similar streets 
around the city. High on the list is the 
implementation of speed cameras, yet 
another active arena in the ongoing fight 
for safer streets. 

Last year, Assembly Member Deborah 
Glick introduced a piece of legislation 
that would allow New York City to install 
40 speed cameras on city streets. As of 
press time, and because of grassroots 
efforts around the city and a lobbying day 
organized by T. A., that bill has 24 spon¬ 
sors and is attracting a lot of attention in 
Albany. 

Of course, all of this is only a start. 

It's encouraging, but until McGuinness 
Boulevard is safe, and every residential 
neighborhood has a 20 mph speed limit, 
and a speeding car never comes close to 
a 13-year-old child, these efforts will not 
have gone far enough. That's something 
T. A. has been saying for years, but now 
we've got a lot of good company. ■ 
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. Village Voice ^ 
icycling Magazine 
m NY Magazine 


bicycle habitat 


manhaftan 
244 iafayette sf 

(212)431-3315 


brook iyn 
476 fifth ave 
r?18) 786-2543 


NYC since 1978 

bicycfehabitat.com 


This could be 
your last issue 

of Reclaim 
magazine. 

Renew today! 

Better bicycling, buses and 
subways, and our city's safer streets 
depend on your membership to 
Transportation Alternatives. 

Use the envelope inside, or visit 

transalt.org/renew 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Play Streets: Bigger and Better than Ever 



RUGBY IN THE ROAD AT AN EAST HARLEM PLAY STREET 


THIS SUMMER, A 98-YEAR-OLD NEW 

York City tradition will get a big boost. 

Play Streets—which have been a sum¬ 
mertime staple since 1914, when the 
Police Athletic League started closing off 
blocks to give children safe, supervised 
and fun-filled places to play and learn— 
are receiving serious support from 
top-notch advocacy organizations like 
Transportation Alternatives, the Ameri¬ 
can Heart Association and the Citizens 
Committee for New York. 

Their contributions and commitment 
to the cause will make this year's com¬ 
munity Play Streets program the best- 
funded in city history. 

What will all that money buy? Some 
of it will go directly to supporting Play 
Streets, but another big chunk will pay 
for research, reports and professional 
photography that will help make an even 
stronger case for Play Streets in years to 
come. 


In 2010, T.A. and the Strategic Alli¬ 
ance for Health sponsored and studied 
a series of Play Streets at the Harvest 
Home Farmer's Markets in East Har¬ 
lem and the South Bronx. The program 
was a huge success. More than 1,200 
children and teenagers attended the 
events, and organizers discovered that 
in those communities—where more 
than 40 percent of primary school chil¬ 
dren are overweight or obese—many 
participants would have spent that 
time watching TV, playing video games 
or otherwise sitting around. Most of 
those surveyed lived within 20 blocks 
of the Play Streets and nearly all—92 
percent—said they'd recommend it to 
friends and neighbors. 

That's exactly the kind of work Play 
Streets supporters hope to replicate 
this year. Awesome events and rigorous 
reporting help ensure the future success 
of the program. 


“In New York City, our streets are our 
backyards," said T.A.'s executive director 
Paul Steely White. “By creating a space 
that's safe from cars, Play Streets make 
the healthy choice the easy choice, allow¬ 
ing everyone to incorporate exercise into 
their daily routines." 

With the support of the American 
Heart Association, the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee for New York and Transportation 
Alternatives, this year's Play Streets 
are positioned to be the best ever. And 
they might be the biggest too. The City's 
Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene has received more applications 
for community-run Play Streets than ever 
before, so this summer, when the sun is 
shining and the kids are out of school, 
why not find a Play Street and see what all 
the fun is about? ■ 
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VOLUNTEER PROFILE 

Paul Khermouch 



Age: 17, HI be 18 in September. 


So, no Urban Planning? No, but Pm 

going to look into classes. 

We heard you recently put some of 
your computer science know-how 
to use around the office. Can you tell 
us more? For the past few months, Pve 
been working with a massive database of 
articles related to public health that were 
on the T. A. server and in the T.A. library. 
At first, I was organizing them in an Excel 
spreadsheet by author or topic or what¬ 
ever, but after a while, I decided it would 
be cool to make a front-end interface, so 
anyone could type in a search term and 
find what they were looking for. 

Wow. Impressive! It seemed like a good 
thing to do. 

How did you start biking in the city? 

I was slow getting started. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, I didn't learn to ride on two 
wheels until I was in middle school. For 
some reason I was just really discour¬ 
aged, but my parents were always rid¬ 
ing all over the place, and my sister was 
going around with them a lot, and I just 
was not doing it. And then something 
changed, and I finally started to go with 
them and get more comfortable on the 
bike. 

Where do you ride with them? All over 
Manhattan, sometimes to Brooklyn. 
Once a summer we'll do a day trip to 
Coney Island and back, which is long, but 
it's always fun to go to Nathan's or the 
Siren Music Festival. 


Neighborhood: Upper West Side of 
Manhattan. 

Where do you go to school? Stuyvesant. 

What year? I'm a senior. I'll be going 
to college next year at the University of 
Texas at Austin. 

What are you going to study? Comput¬ 
er Science and Electrical Engineering. 


Do you ride your bike to school? My 

school is right off of the bike path that 
goes along the west side of Manhattan, 
and I also live right near that bike path, 
so I can basically bike to school without 
worrying about traffic. I've really been 
pushing myself to bike to school more 
because I realize I have such a great 
opportunity. It's hard to motivate myself 
in the morning, though. When I do, I defi¬ 
nitely feel great, but it's hard. 


What time do you leave in the morn¬ 
ing? It takes the same amount of time 
for me to take the train or ride a bike to 
school, so I leave at 7:55. 

We've seen you wear a Smiths t-shirt in 
the office a lot. Are you a fan? I listened 
to mainly contemporary rock and roll 
for most of my childhood. Whenever we 
would listen to a CD—my whole fam¬ 
ily would listen to the same stuff—my 
father would make these comparisons 
and be like, “Oh, these guys are clearly 
inspired by the Jefferson Airplane." And 
I'd be like, “I don't know who that is!" 
And nothing would come of it. This was 
happening more and more and finally, 
in my sophomore year of high school, 
Death Cab for Cutie did a version of'This 
Charming Man' by The Smiths, and my 
dad started listening to it, and he went 
out and bought the CD 'Meat is Murder', 
and I just started playing it, and I got so 
into it. I was a diehard Smiths fan for the 
next five months. That's all I would listen 
to. I bought every one of their albums, 
read everything I could about them, and 
got their t-shirt, of course. Now I'm lis¬ 
tening to the Grateful Dead and Jefferson 
Airplane and Santana; all these old bands 
that my peers don't listen to. 

Do you see a link between the politics 
of that music and what you see in the 
city now? There is a sense of rebellion in 
the music back then and in bicycling now. 
It's about fighting for what you think 
will be a better thing. I see that here at 
T.A. too. Statistics show that bicycling 
does so much more for the city than an 
increase in automobilefs use. 

Anything you would want to tell some¬ 
one who’s thinking about volunteering 
with T.A.? Don't be shy! Don't be scared! 
Everyone here is going to welcome you, 
no matter how little or great your experi¬ 
ence is with the field or how much knowl¬ 
edge you have. No matter what talents 
you have, there is always something here 
for you to do. You'll never be bored. ■ 
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